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LETTER    XXIY. 


Separation  of  the  United  States. — Confederate  States  of  America. — 
Hautefeiiille  on  our  "War. — Secession  no  Rebellion. — "War. — Coercing 
Power  Unconstitutional. — Enforced  Union  against  Reason  and  Mature. — 
Forms  of  Secession. — Convention  of  the  States. — Pres.  Buchanan. — 
Garibaldi. — Change  of  Political  Organizations. — Abolitionists  the  only- 
Enemies  of  the  Federal  Constitution. — Irresistible  Conflict. — Shay's 
and  Whiskey  Rebellion. — States  no  Rebels  ;  may  be  despots,  tyrants, 
usurpers. — Law  on  Rebellious  Subjects. — Pres.  Lincoln. — The  United 
States  a  great  People,  no  Nation. — The  Constitution  no  Rope  of  Sand. — 
The  Dog  in  the  Fable. — German  Confederation  over  a  thousand  years 
old. — Secession  a  check  against  Subjection — Maccliiavelli. — Short  age 
of  our  Confederation,  long  Age  of  the  German. — The  Family  of  States 
in  Europe  and  America. — Justice  necessary  among  Robbers. — Diplo- 
matic Etiquette  among  States. — Recognition  of  New  States. — A  Colony 
becoming  a  State. — Xew  Confederations  of  States. — New  States  by  Re- 
volution.— Italy,  Greece,  Belgium. — Mediation. — Monroe's  Messaire  on 
Recognition. — Pres.  Pierce. — Wm.  Walker. — Recognition  of  the  King 
of  Italy. — Abolition  War. — John  Q.  Adams. — His  War  Power. — Law 
of  Nations. — Our  War. — The  Monster  Crime  of  the  Age. — Russia  and 
the  United  States  in  trouble  about  Labor. — Probable  Downfall  of 
Russia — Domestic  Labor. — Property. — Hired  Labor. — Dr.  Smith. — 
Indians. — Negroes. — Errors  about  Labor. — Property  Labor  No  Sin  — 
Effect  of  Property  Labor  in  the  South. — Cheap  Government.— Effect 
of  Hired  Labor  in  the  North. — Riches  and  Poverty  and  High  Taxes. — 
Cruisers. — Visit  of  Neutral  Ships.— Captain  Wilkes. — Contraband. — 
Blockade.^Dr.  Franklin. — Present  Parties. — Abolition  Party  North, 
Anti-Abolition  Party  South. — The  Thirty  Years,  and  Abolition  War 
ending  by  Exhaustion. — Let  well  alone. 

Since  the  preceding  Letters  have  been  publi.slied  the  United 
States  of  America  have  been  dissevered,  and  a  new  federation, 
under  the  name  of  Confederate  States  of  America,  formed. 
The  sad,  but  not  unexpected  event,  of  mundane  importance, 
has  led  to  a  disastrous  war  between  the  two  Confederations,  on 
the  ground  that  the  separation  of  the  Confederate  States  is 
rebellion  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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government  established  under  it.  The  Confeder^tte  States^ 
deny  that  they  have  rebelled,  and  maintain  that  they  have  right- 
fully left  the  confederation  of  the  United  States  You  Vnow 
from  your  school-books,  and  if  not,  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  this  book,  that  it  is  American  common  law, 
that  men  possess  the  right  to  alter  and  abolish  the  forms  of 
government,  and  there  is  probably  no  man  in  Europe,  of  a  little 
information  in  such  things,  who  will  not,  in  general,  admit  the 
same  right.*  Even  the  natural  opponents  of  it,  the  hereditary 
princes,  admit  it  now,  as  is  proved  by  the  modern  history  of 
Greece,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Savoy,  &c.,  where  people  have 
altered  and  abolished  the  forms  of  government,  and  obtained 
the  recognition  of  the  new  governments  by  the  older  States. 
That  you  may  now  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves  on  the  ques- 
tion of  State  right  of  secession  and  the  justness  of  the  war, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  wheAey  this  American  common  law 
of  the  States  or  their  people  has  ^ien  altered  or  renounced,  so 
that  the  Southern  Confederate  Sta^  could  not  make  use  of  it, 
as  the  Thirteen  old  States  did,  in  conformity  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

You  will  have  noticed,  when  perusing  the  letters  on  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  this  organic  law  does  not  contain 
any  disposition  on  the  subject,  but  is  entirely  silent  about  it. 
One  may  think  that  this  silence  is  a  defect,  and  that  this  de- 
fect, in  order  to  preserve  the  confederation  unbroken,  should 
be  remedied  by  an  assumption  of  a  coercing  power  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  as  Congress  has  no  right  to  exercise  the  least 
power,  or  do  the  least  business,  not  distinctly  confided  to  its 
care  by  the  Constitution,  no  one  who  is  vigilant  about  his 
rights  would  subscribe  to  this  doctrine  of  coercing  a  seceded 
State  into  the  confederation.     People  belong  to  themselves  and 

*  A  distinguished  French  writer  on  public  law,  L.  B.  Ilautefeuille, 
agrees  with  it  in  all  his  writings,  and  in  "  Quelques  Questions  de  Droit 
International  Maratime  a  propos  de  la  Guerre  Americain,"  he  saj'S  :  "  Les 
citoyens  du  sud,en  reclamant  leur  independance,  en  rejettantle  gouverne- 
ment  de  Washington  ne  font  autre  chose  qu'appliquer  les  principes,  sur 
lesquels  repose  depuis  85  ans  I'existence  de  la  grande  republic  elle 
nieme."  This  means,  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  fight  for  the 
same  cause  that  Washington  and  his  compatriots  defended  against  the 
British  Government.     This  --.vill  be  the  judgment  of  History. 
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not  to  government.  By  war,  or  brute  force,  generally  resorted 
to  by  the  stronger  against  the  weaker  (we  would  not  have  war 
if  the  North  contained  four  and  the  South  eighteen  millions 
of  men)  nor  is  a  right  ever  decided,  but  only  by  a  certain  arrange 
ment  or  a  peace  obtained.  The  war  of  our  revolution  against 
Great  Britain  might  have  been  a  failure  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  without  the  material  aid  of 
France  ;  still,  not  one  true  American,  nor  even  an  unpreju- 
diced European,  will,  if  he  paid  ever  so  little  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  revolution  and  to  the  Declaration  of  ledeprn- 
dence,  deny,  that  the  Colonies  had  a  right  to  independence,  self- 
management,  and,  of  course,  to  fight  for  it,  just  as  the  Southern 
States  are  doing  now. 

To  illustrate  the  case,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  whose  President  General  Washington  was,  had 
inserted  into  the  ConstitutioJi|  something  like  the  following 
clause  :  "  The  States  belonging  to  this  Confederation  shall  have 
no  power  to  secede  from  it,  under  penalty  of  being  coerced  into 
it  by  Congress,"  and  the  people  would  have  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution with  this  clause,  what  would  have  been  the  practical 
effect  of  it  ?  It  would  have  been  instant-ly  made  use  of  for 
political  capital  by  designing  men,  always  at  hand  to  do  mis- 
chief— to  tyrannize  over  their  antagonists,  and  to  enforce  their 
monopolistic,  despotic,  and  selfish  schemes ;  it  would  have 
made  an  effective  opposition  of  a  minority  against  them  im- 
possible, and,  of  course,  lead  to  subjection.  It  would  make  a 
confederation  a  trap  for  confiding  men,  and  the  constitution  and 
civil  laws  a  mockery,  because  society  then  would  be  in  con- 
stant fear  of  organized  oppression  and  revolution,  and  verge 
constantly  on  civil  war.  Almost  the  same  effect  another  sup- 
posed clause,  would  have, viz. :  "One  or  more  States  may  secede 
from  the  confederation  under  certain  conditions,  as,  if  they 
wish  to  set  up  a  monarch}^  (see  page  107,)  to  carry  on  Poly- 
gamy, (Mormons,)  to  refrain  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  foreign 
war,  decided  upon  by  Congress,  (Hartford  Convention,)  &c.; 
for  it  would  not  only  again  serve  as  a  pretext  for  mischievous 
designs  and  speculations,  but  also  undermine  the  credit  and 
authority,  and  neutralize  the  prestige  of  the  confederation 
at  home  and  abroad  from  its   beginning."     It  is,  thcrelpre,  no 
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defect  of  our  excellent  Constitution, — which  has  been,  with 
some  not  very  important  alterations,  (see  Apendix  C.,)  adopted 
by  the  Confederate  States,  a  proof  that  they  did  not  secede 
from  dissatisfaction  with  the  Constitution  and  the  original 
federation  formed  by  it, — to  be  silent  about  secession  and  coer- 
cion ;  rather  the  reverse,  it  was  an  act  of  eminent  prudence 
and  statesmanship  not  to  touch  this  subject  at  all,  to  give  no 
chance  for  meditation  and  speculation  on  it,  and  leave  it  to  the 
people's  sense  of  prudence,  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  self-re- 
spect to  preserve  the  confederation,  without  the  least  resort  to 
coercion  and  force,  because  it  is  against  nature  and  reason  to 
enforce  partnerships,  alliances,  leagues,  confederations,  church 
congregations,  matrimony,  or  any  association  whatever  against 
the  will  of  the  parties  in  question.  It  is  proverbial,  that  one 
cannot  make  two  men  go  together  against  their  will.  There- 
fore all  the  founders  of  our  confederation  have  placed  their 
opinions  against  coercion  on  record,  because  the  Confederation 
of  the  United  States  is,  from  the  beginning,  voluntary  and  not 
military.     (See  Madiso7i  Pajjefs.) 

It  follows  that,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the  States 
which  have  formed,  the  United  States  Federation  are  not  pro- 
hibited from  seceding,  and  may  therefore  do  it  when  they 
choose,  or,  in  other  words — they  have  a  right  to  unmake  what 
they  have  a  right  to  make.  Still  this,  as  little  as  the  establish- 
ing of  the  federation  itself,  can  be  done  without  certain  forms. 
I  have,  in  this  respect  said,  page  30  :  "  Mind  that  no  single 
State  can  leave  the  Union  without  the  permission  of  the  whole 
people  or  nation."  The  well-known  form  of  obtaining  this 
permission  is  by  a  Convention  of  the  people,  or  the  States. 
The  unmaking  of  the  federation  should  be  done  as  the  making 
of  it.  Business  order  requires  it.  You  know,  from  page  128, 
that  this  business  order  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution, in  case  of  needful  amending.  Suppose  now,  such  a 
convention  should  have  been  called,  and  it  had  j&rstly  dis- 
covered that  the  Southern  States  had  merely  left  the  Union  to 
part  with  Abolitionism,  or  go  out  of  its  way;  then,  perhaps,  a 
clause,  added  to  the  Constitution,  declaring  expressly  that 
negroes  form  a  distinct  inferior  race — although  a  notorious  fact, 
sufficiently  supported  by  the   Constitution, — such   a  clause,  I 
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say,  might  perhaps,  have  contributed  much  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation, provided,  the  Abollt  lot  lists  tcoiild  have  resj^ectcd  it,  of 
which  I  have  my  doubts,  for  those  alone  are  the  opponents, 
and,  indeed,  nuUifiers  of  the  Constitution,  and  consequently 
destroyers  of  the  Confederation,  as  my  letters  show.  Or, 
secondly,  that  a  high  tariff  should  be  the  main  cause  of  scces 
sion,  then  a  similar  compromise  as  that  promoted  by  H.  Clay, 
the  only  check  to  secession  at  that  time,  and  not  Gen.  Jackson's 
war  message,  might  perhaps,  have  restored  harmony.  Or, 
thirdly,  that  the  so-called  Chicago  platform  would  have  been 
the  cause  of  discord,  the  Convention  might  have  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  against  which  the  platform  especially 
was  directed,  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution ; 
and  thus,  perhaps,  prevented  or  healed  the  rupture.  Or,  if  any 
meddling  of  Congress  with  domestic  affairs,  (making  Missouri 
lines,  &c.,)  would  have  given  offence  to  our  co-States,  then  the 
Convention  could,  perhaps,  help,  by  insisting  upon  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  by  Congress,  according  to  which  every  member  who 
should  introduce  this  topic  into  the  debates  of  Congress,  should 
be  excluded,  it  being  acknowledged  from  all  sides,  that,  consti- 
tutionally. Congress  has  absolutely  no  business  to  legislate  on 
domestic  affairs,  be  it  North  or  South,  or  refer  to  eman- 
cipation, abolition,  or  anything  else.  Or,  if  the  cause  of  dissa- 
tisfaction would  be  the  non-execution  of  the  "  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,"  the  Convention  might  also,  perhaps,  remedy  the  remiss- 
ness. In  one  word,  before  this  Convention,  a  clear  case,  or  ar- 
gument could  be  made  out,  full  light  shed  upon  the  gravamina, 
and  peace  preserved.  Disputed  questions  could  also  be  re 
ferred  to  decisions  of  courts  or  umpires.  So  you  will  see  that 
this  secession  business  is  not  at  all  beyond  the  control  of  our 
political  machinery.  From  all  sides  the  calling  of  such  a  Con- 
vention has  been  urged.  The  grave  responsibility  was  with 
Congress  and  the  President  to  convoke  one.  You  will  have 
noticed  thrft  State  after  State  in  the  South  declared  its  seces- 
sion by  the  same  legal  formality  of  conventions,  and  without 
using  the  least  violence  against  a  single  official  appointed  by 
Congress,  or  against  Congress  itself  and  its  officers  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr,  Lincoln  acknowledges  it  expressly  by  remarking 
that,  by  the   change   nobody   was   hurt.     They   dissolved   the 
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federal  bands  in  a  perfect  business  manner,  never  visible  in 
real  rebellions,  and  neither  subverted  nor  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  Colonists  did  with  the  English  Governors,  or 
Garibaldi  with  the  Bourbons.  That  they  occupied  the  common 
forts,  ^^c,  within  their  jurisdiction  was  in  keeping  with  the 
regular  course  in  such  changes.  From  the  moment  of  secession 
the  United  States  were  a  foreign  government  to  the  Confedc 
rate  States.  Similar  occupations  of  English  forts,  &c.,  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Holland  would  keep  the 
fortress  of  Antwerp  after  the  separation  of  Belgium.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  for  the  Belgians  with  the  consent  of  the 
mediating  European  governments. 

If,  in  the  Convention,  real  patriotism  had  prevailed,  it  most 
certainly  would  have  prevented  that  most  disastrous  of  all 
wars — civil  war — and  shown  to  the  world,  better  than  all  our 
constitutions,  laws,  and  professions,  and  demagogues  can  do,  the 
excellency  of  our  political  system.  And  even  if  it  should 
have  failed  to  reconcile  the  Abolitionists  with  the  Constitution, 
for  the  perhapses  above  indicate  it,  time  would  have  been  gained, 
passions  subsided,  and  things  easily  taken  such  a  turn,  that  by 
this  separation,  neither  commerce  nor  industry  in  general 
would  have  been  disturbed.  I  beg  to  add  (in  the  Appendix 
B.)  a  little  memorial,  sent  in  July,  18G1,  to  the  Congresses  of 
both  Confederations,  which  points  out  the  ways  to  make  such  an 
arrangement.  And,  if  this  Convention  would  have  failed  en- 
tirel}',  like  the  Peace  Conference,  it  would  undoubtedly,  have 
made  patent  the  fact  to  the  people  that  when  the  Southern 
States  formall}^  seceded,  the  federal  bands  of  the  Union  were 
already  broken  by  the  Northern  States,  by  enacting  laws 
against  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution,  and  electing  the 
chief  magistrate  upon  a  platform  annulling  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  equal 
territorial  rights  of  the  people  and  their  States.  This  explains 
why  all  petitions  and  propositions  to  maintain  the  Federation 
by  negotiation  and  compromise  and  convention  were  pertina- 
ciously rejected  and  refused  by  the  Northern  States  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  They  would  have  no  union  with 
the  slaveholders. 

But,  is  the  admission  of  a   rio-ht   to   secede  not  a  dangerous 
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dontriiie,  a  lioresy,  and  against  the  iiidlssoluLility  of  tlic  Con- 
federation ?  Has  this  Uuioii  not  been  made  for  all  time  to 
come  ?  Is  not  this  secession,  indeed,  rebellion  against  the 
Constitution,  and  therefore,  to  be  put  down  by  force  1  Let  me 
refer  in  this  regard,  first,  to  a  passage  in  the  Farewell  Address, 
page  189,  where  General  Washington  says,  when  retiring  to 
private  life,  "In  oficring  to  you  those  counsels,  I  dare  not  hope 
they  will  make  a  strong  and  lasting  impression,  or  2)yevcnt  ottr 
nation  from  runyiing  the  course  ivliich  has  hitherto  marked  tlie 
destiny  of  nations''  ^Q.  What  means  this  passage  from  the 
pen  of  the  man,  who  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  and  all 
his  energies  to  the  formation  of  this  Confederation,  and  served 
two  terms  as  President  ?  Nothing  less  than  that  he  believed 
that  the  Confederation  most  certainly  icould  die  out,  with  that 
friendly,  brotherly,  conservative,  conciliatory,  truly  union 
spirit,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  harmony,  permanency,  and 
well-being  of  such  a  republic  ;  further,  that  lie  did  not  believe 
in  the  eternity  of  this  fabric,  as  little  as  ever  a  State,  either 
republic  or  monarchy  made  by  man,  will  last  forever.  There 
is  no  heresy  in  such  a  belief,  and  that  a  confederation,  however 
compact  in  words,  will  last,  if  the  confederative  sentiment  has 
given  way  to  hostile,  factious  sectionalism.  It  is  true  that  all 
political  organizations  of  states,  counties,  kc,  are  required 
for  all  time  to  come,  i.  e.,  as  long  as  men  are  not  really  self- 
governing,  of  which  I  have  often  spoken  in  these  letters  ;  still 
their  forms  constantly  alter  with  time  and  circumstances.  The 
confederation  of  the  feeble  thirteen  young  States  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  their  success  ;  still  they  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution with  great  reluctance  and  caution,  although  time  and 
circumstances  were  evidently  favorable  to  its  formation.  The 
population  was  very  much  alike  ;  there  were  no  rampant  aboli- 
tionists, denouncing  the  confederation  as  a  bargain  with  hell, 
considering  slavery  as  a  sin,  despising  a  union  with  slave- 
holders, as  Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  &c.,  or- 
ganizing John  Brown  raids,  &c.  Had  such  a  spirit  then  pre- 
vailed, not  a  hundred  Washingtons,  not  a  whole  army  of  arch- 
angels would  have  succeeded  in  forming  a  federation  like  ours. 
History  has  no  record  of  a  rebellion  of  a  sovereign  State. 
The  crime  of  rebellion  is  committed  by  the  citizens  against  the 
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State.  States  may  become  despots,  tyrants,  usurpers,  consti- 
tution breakers,  but  never  can  be  rebels.  Tbzii  our  States  are 
entirely  independent  and  sovereign  you  know  from  their  con- 
stitutions. Their  confederation  for  the  better  management  of 
a  certain  amount  of  public  business  concerning  the  common 
defence  and  diplomatic  business  especially,  does  not  alter  any- 
thing in  it,  as  you  have  learned  from  the  Federal  Constitution, 
but  was  rather  calculated  to  strengthen  their  sovereignty 
and  independence  in  regard  to  foreign  governments.  But  if,  in 
the  course  of  time,  it  should  turn  out  that  a  section  or  number  of 
the  States  should  abuse  the  federal  constitution,  or  subvert  it,  to 
the  detriment  of  a  number  of  co-States,  and  those  should,  there- 
fore, withdraw  from  the  union,  this  should  be  called  as  little  a 
rebellion  or  heresy,  as  the  making  of  the  confederation  itself 
This  was,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  a  deviation  from  the 
orthodox  faith  of  sovereignty,  according  to  which  a  State  is  an 
independent  unit.  If  a  partner  sees  that  his  co-partner  injures 
him,  and  therefore  dissolves  the  co-partnership,  is  this  rebel- 
lious or  heretical  ?  If  confederate  States  become  the  seat  of 
discord,  irresistible  conflict  and  hatred,  the  sooner  they  part 
the  better.  A  union,  under  such  circumstances,  is  but  a  curse, 
nothing  else,  like  that  of  a  family  compact  between  a  quarrel- 
ling and  fighting  couple.  All  public  organizations  are  con- 
stantly changing;  either  in  a  formal  way,  by  amending  the 
organic  laws,  voting,  elections,  consolidations,  divisions,  &c.  ; 
or  in  an  informal  manner,  by  revolutions,  rebellions  against 
the  authorities,  as  happened  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
under  Washington ;  the  first,  called  Shay's  Rebellion,  put 
down  easily  by  the  State  authorities,  the  Whiskey  Kebellion, 
also  speedily  quelled.  In  neither  were  the  States  themselves 
the  originators  of  opposition  or  rebellion.  It  was  the  work  of 
single  discontented  rebellious  citizens.  Here  the  strong  arm 
of  the  State,  or  of  Congress,  as  the  case  may  be,  had  to  restore 
order  and  the  authority  of  the  law.  The  law  of  Congress,  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  message  of  April  15,  1861,  calling 
out  an  army  of  75,000  men,  applies  to  such  rebellious  subjects 
and  their  combinations,  and  not  to  the  sovereign  States  forming 
our  federation.  It  was  enacted  in  consequence  of  the  just- 
mentioned  Whiskey  Rebellion  in  Pennsylvania      Similar  laws 
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exist  ill  all  States,  here  and  in  Europe,  to  protect  the  officers 
ill  the  performance  of  tlieir  duties  and  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  If  this  law  should  apply  to  the  States,  it  would  treat  of 
States,  their  conventions,  legislatures,  governors,  and  not  of 
citizens  and  their  combinations  (plots,  conjurations).  When  this 
law  ordains  that  the  persons  composing  such  combinations  shall 
be  commanded  to  disperse,  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respec- 
tive abodes  within  twenty  days,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
Congress,  when  enacting  this  law,  meant  that  States  were  in 
question,  and  should  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  abodes 
in  twenty  days.  Still,  upon  this  law  against  riot,  tumult,  and 
disobedience  of  rebellious  subjects,  has  been  founded  the  Pre- 
sident's reiterated  call  for  a  large  army  I  If  such  a  law  ex- 
isted, it  would  obviously  be  made  in  contradiction  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  ;  and  further,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  would  not  have  very  recently  declared 
that,  there  is  no  power,  no  law,  to  coerce  the  Northern  States 
to  annul  the  so-called  Personal  Liberty  Laws,  although  by  all 
courts  declared  unconstitutional,  and  obviously  resisting  and 
defying,  in  an  anti-federal  spirit,  the  Constitution  and  statute 
law  of  the  United  States. 

That  none  of  our  States  ever  renounced  the  right  of  seces- 
sion may  be  fairly  presumed.  Would,  otherwise,  President 
Lincoln  have  spoken,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1848, 
as  follows  :  "  Any  people,  anywhere,  being  inclined,  and  having 
the  power,  have  a  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing 
government,  and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This 
is  a  most  valuable,  sacred  right;  a  right  which,  we  believe,  is 
to  liberate  the  world.  Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in 
which  the  whole  people  of  an  existing  government  may  choose 
to  exercise  it.  Any  portion  of  such  people  that  can,  may  re- 
volutionize, and  make  their  own  of  so  much  of  the  territory  as 
they  inhabit.  (?)  More  than  this,  a  majority  of  any  portion  of 
such  people  may  revolutionize,  putting  down  a  minority  inter- 
mingled with  or  near  about  them,  who  may  oppose  their  move- 
ments. (?)  It  is  a  quality  of  revolution  not  to  go  by  old  lines 
or  old  laws,  but  to  break  up  both  and  make  new  ones." 

Those  messages,  and  the  war  declared  by  them,  are  thcre- 
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fore    unwarranted     by    the    Constitution,    or    an}'    law,   and   a 
usurpation  of  despotic  power. 

Itjbas  been  maintained  that,  by  admitting  the  right  of  seces- 
sion, we  would  weaken  the  bands  of  federation,  destroy  our 
nationality,  and  make  the  Constitution  a  mere  rope  of  sand. 
If  true,  it  would  be  not  very  complimentary  to  the  understand- 
ing and  statesmanship  of  the  founders  of  our  federation.  If, 
in  State  coercion,  only  another  icordfor  subjugation.,  were  the 
guaranty  and  strength  of  our  Union,  then  it  would  be  a  cardinal 
oversight  to  make  this  coercion  not  a  part  of  the  federative 
covenant,  and  not  put  it  perspicuously  in  the  Constitution.  A 
federation  never  constitutes  a  nation.  It  is  against  the  very 
notion  of  a  confederation  of  States  that  the}-  may  be  a  nation. 
Ours  is  a  compound  of  all  nations,  and  immeasurably  more 
than  a  mere  clannish  nation,  for  it  is  a  great  people.  Our 
life  is  not  in  something  like  a  pent-up,  narrow,  bombastic, 
Chinese,  Danish,  or  Spanish  nationality  ;  no,  in  something 
much  better,  namely,  in  constitutional  liberty,  regulated  by 
self-made  laws,  adapted  to  time,  our  wants,  climatic  conditions, 
and  social  peculiarities, — a  picture  of  which  is  given  in  the 
preceding  letters.  This  constitutional  civil  liberty  is  sab- 
stance,  while  nationality  is  a  mere  name,  sound,  shadow  and 
show.  When  our  Northern  States  fight  against  the  Southern, 
upon  the  pretext  of  saving  our  national  life  or  nationality, 
they  fight  for  a  sham,  a  shadow  ;  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  who  in 
snapping  after  the  shadow  of  the  substantial  meat  between  his 
jaws,  lost  it  by  this  operation.  Nothing  makes  our  Union  a  rope 
of  sand,  but  disunion,  discord,  sectionalism,  producing  irresisti- 
ble conflicts,  and  nothing  will  destroy  it  with  more  mathematical 
certaint}^  than  civil  war.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  think  of  en- 
forcing a  confederation  or  union  among  free  States  and  free  men 
by  blows.  In  this  book,  the  words  "  nation  and  national  business," 
occur  often,  because  we  have  no  better  words  for  the  designation  of 
the  position  of  Congress  and  the  business  assigned  to  it,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  State  business,  called  here  municipal 
business.  Still,  names  do  not  alter  things.  Germany,  over  one 
thousand  years  a  confederation,  harbors  nations  within  its  limits, 
viz.:  the  Prussian  and  Austrian,  sub-divided  into  nationalities.^^ 

*  Although  the  Canadians,  Mexicans  and  Americans  never  will  form 
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The  Swiss  people  are  co^iposed  of  Germans,  Frencli  and 
Italians,  and,  therefore,  no  nation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
the  word.  All  the  European  nations,  however,  may  form  one 
confederation  if  the}^  please.  They  could  dispense  by  such  a 
business  arrangement  with  the  standing  armies,  and  save  six 
hundred  million  dollars  taxes  annually.  You  learn  from  the 
European  papers  that,  at  present,  a  party  is  tired  of  the  old 
German  confederation  and  insists  on  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment. It  should  take  a  warning  from  our  situation.  If  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  rulers  would  consent  to  a  divison  of 
their  States,  (ruled  by  members  of  their  houses,)  a  bettei 
organization  of  the  common  or  central  business  may  be  ob- 
tained. But  if  this  end  should  be  reached  by  coercing  or 
fighting  Austria  or  Prussia,  according  to  our  example,  to  sub- 
mit to  a  central  government  or  hegemony,  a  peaceable  and 
righteous  solution  of  the  question  will  become  impossible,  and 
civil  war  inevitable.  According  to  the  German  Bundes  Acte, 
or  constitution,  the  Presidium,  in  the  Congress  or  Diet,  belongs 
to  Austria.  This  cannot  be  altered  without  an  alteration  of 
;this  compact.  This  is  not  easy,  for  many  political  and  reli- 
gious reasons,  not  to  be  explained  here.  The  German  con 
federation  is  a  republic  of  hereditary  princes  ;  if  diplomacy, 
which  has  through  many  trials  sustained  it  for  a  thousand 
years,  (just  now  it  has  easily  settled  the  Hessian  constitution 
dispute,)  cannot  preserve  it  any  longer  ;   if,  especially,  an  "  irre- 

exactly  a  nation,  in  tlie  trne  sense  of  tbe  word,  the}-,  notwithstanding, 
might  be,  under  onr  excellent  Conetitution,  confederated  as  a  great  peo 
pie,  if  our  practice  would  not  have  been  the  reverse  of  the  advice  given 
by  the  great  Virginian  planter  in  regard  to  the  conduct  towards  other 
nation?,  and  strictly  constitutional.  Accordingly,  our  aim  should  have 
been  to  give  them  an  example  of  honeety  and  justice,  ])roducing  "  order 
peace,  and  happiness  ;  instead  of  indulging  in  faithlessness,  sectional 
hatred,  corruption,  and  injustice,  producing  anarchy,  war,  and  misery." 
That  the  German  princely  confederacy  has  lasted  so  long  and  ours  so 
short,  proves  that  political  institutions  springing  up  from  the  lap  of  time 
or  nature,  however  common-place,  live  longer  than  those  produced  by 
art,  however  beautiful  in  their  conception  ;  or,  that  the  beautiful  is  more 
transient  than  common-place.  The  proprietary  interests  of  the  allied 
princes  in  the  government  contributes  to  its  durability.  Tlie  hired-labor 
principle  in  republics  favors  change  and  speculation. 
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sistible  sectional  conflict"  mania  should  possess  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  force  the  princes  to  yield,  then  probably  Ca- 
tholic Austria  with  Bavaria,  comprising  towards  thirty  millions 
of  men,  will  withdraw  and  form  a  southern  confederation  or 
league,  and  Prussia,  with  her  Protestant  allies  do  the  same  in 
tbe  north.  In  German  history  there  is  no  precedent  of  coercing 
a  State  into  the  federation.  Frederick  the  Great  had  virtually 
left  it,  still  nobody  thought  of  considering  him  a  rebel,  or  of 
making  war  against  him  on  this  account.  According  to  the 
teachings  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  State  secession 
from  a  confederation,  entangled  in  irresistible  conflict,  leading 
to  sectional  elections,  legislation,  and  even  conspiracies,  (John 
Brown  raids,)  is  the  only  rightful  remedy  and  course  for  self- 
protection,  the  only  check  against  certain  subjection  of  the 
people. 

You  will  remember  the  passage  in  The  Prince,  p.  194,  viz. 
*'  A  commonwealth  or  republic  is  to  be  ruined  in  order  to  keep 
it  as  a  conquered  province ;  for  people  upon  all  occasions  will 
endeavor  to  recover  their  old  privileges."  Our  Southern  States 
never  will  submit  to  the  dictates  of  a  government  of  sectional 
origin,  announcing  itself  as  in  irresistible  conflict  with  them, 
and  wherein  abolitionism  is  represented  and  predominant.  To 
coerce  them  is  tantamount  to  subjection  and  ruin.  That  they, 
after  being  coerced,  must  cease  to  be  free  co-States  in  the  con 
federation  is  obvious.  Who  would  then  not  deplore  this  uncon- 
stitutional, unrighteous  war,  and  sigh  for  peace,  and  a  rational  bu- 
siness-like settlement  of  the  aff'airs  between  both  confederations? 
Such  a  settlement  or  winding-up  would  naturally  include  & 
fair  adjustment  of  all  mutual  claims  arising  from  the  prioj 
federal  connexions,  in  regard  to  forts,  ships,  arms,  buildings, 
tc,  whose  possession  had  to  change  hands,  being  commoi* 
property  of  the  whole  people  North  and  South.  Could  a  Conven- 
tion of  all  the  States  not  hinder  the  dissolution  of  the  political 
partnership,  it  would  have  to  appoint  a  commission  to  wind 
up  the  concern,  and  settle  all  boundary,  inland  navigation,  &c., 
questions.*     It  is  sad  to  write  on  this  subject,  to  substitute  for 

*  Demagogues,  speaking  in  favor  of  war,  allege  that  tlie  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  alone  is  worth  fighting  for.  They  make  people 
believe  that  the  Confederate  States  would  close  it.     This  certainly  erro- 
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3ucli  a  business-like  arrangement,  a  civil  war,  leading  to  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  common  property,  the  savage  desola- 
tion of  our  beautiful  country,  and  the  certain  perpetual  separa- 
tion of  the  States,  is  more  sad  yet.  For  "  war  cannot  be  de- 
clared, nor  a  system  of  general  hostilities  carried  on  by  the 
central  government  against  a  State  without  treating  it  as  an 
alien  and  enemy,  or  actually  expelling  it  from  the  Union ;  for 
war  never  will  form  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  ;"  for  war  never  makes  friends,  and 
confederations  and  alliances. 

From  this  rapid  review  of  the  secession  question,  it  should 
become  clear  to  every  impartial  mind  that  the  Southern  States 
had  better  reasons  for  separation  from  the  abolitionized,  anti- 
federal  Northern  States,  than  the  thirteen  colonies  had  for 
parting  with  British  rule.  Sesession  is  the  ultima  ratio  civium 
against  a  violent,  unscrupulous  faction  in  a  confederacy. 

You  will  have  observed,  that  the  modern  culture  of  mankind 
is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  organization  of  States.  In 
Europe,  the  mother  of  states,  you  find  a  great  family  of  seventy- 
four,  marked  out  on  the  maps,  among  them  sixty  confederates, 
viz.  :  thirty-five  in  Germany  and  twenty-five  in  Switzerland. 
In  America  there  are  seventy -three  colonies  not  counted,  viz.: 
fifty-five  confederates,  as  thirty-four  in  the  United  and  Confe- 
derate States,  and  twenty-one  in  Mexico,  eighteen  are  not  con- 
neons  idea  may  do  mnch  harm.  Xo  government  ever  has  closed  the 
inland  navigation  on  rivers  or  lakes  to  the  riparians.  It  is  rather  in  the 
patent  interest  of  the  Confederate  States  to  improve  the  navigation  as 
mnch  as  possible  for  their  commercial  benefit,  while  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Xorth-eastern  States  to  build  as  man}-  railroads  as  possible  to 
draw  the  western  trade  from  this  river.  The  Danube,  Elbe,  Rhine,  (fee, 
are  all  open  to  navigation  without  regard  to  the  different  adjacent  States. 
Even  English  and  Dutch  navigation  companies  use  them.  Duties  may- 
be raised,  we  have  custom-houses  already  along  this  river ;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  witli  the  navigation  itself.  "  Aqua  profluens  et  mare  sunt 
res  communes."  The  Romans  already  declared  the  river  and  ocean 
navigation  free.  Let  us  have  peace,  and  the  Mississippi  will  be  open  at 
once  to  navigation  as  it  ever  has  been.  Mr.  Lincoln's  war  proclamation 
of  April  15,  has  shut  it,  nothing  else. 
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federated.  In  these  organizations  we  must  search  for  the 
guarantee  of  a  regular,  rational  progress  of  society,  and  mutual 
safet^^  of  persons  and  property.  It  will  be  sure  if  the  idea 
pervades  them,  that  their  proper  sphere  and  duty  is  hut  the 
realizatio7i  of  justice.  Unfortunately  the  practice  of  vulgar 
ambition  and  selfish  passions,  producing  anarchy,  war,  and 
misery,  prevails  everywhere  more  than  this  idea  and  sound 
Christian  doctrine.  Still  we  must  not  despair.  Justice  being  so 
indispensable  for  all,  that,  as  you  know  from  Don  Quixote,  even 
a  band  of  rubbers  cannot  get  along  without  it,  we  must  hope  that, 
if  reasoning  will  not,  most  certainly  stern  necessity  will  force 
the  governments  to  become  more  faithful  to  their  proper  simple 
duties.  Justice  among  individuals  and  States  themselves 
cannot  be  realized  without  certain  forms  of  comity,  fairness 
and  equity.  As  individuals  are  obliged,  for  their  great  benefit, 
to  observe  certain  formalities  in  their  social  intercourse,  so  the 
States,  however  powerful  they  are,  cannot  avoid  to  treat  each 
other  according  to  certain  laws  or  rales  of  equity  and  justice, 
or  diplomatic  etiquette.  States  change  as  everything  else. 
New  ones  enter  into  the  family  circle  of  States,  and  old  ones 
disappear  from  it.  The  great  change  brought  about  in  the 
contact  of  mankind,  by  the  immense  progress  of  the  mechanical 
arts  in  regard  to  intercourse,  has  not  been  without  ctfeet  upon 
the  States.  It  has  increased  the  importance  of  diplomacy  and 
established  certain  formalities,  of  which  one  is  called  the 
Ilecognitio7i  of  States.  The  main  question  to  decide  here  na- 
turally is  :  When  is  it  a  duty  of  the  old  States  to  recognize, 
on  demand,  a  new  one  ?  The  diplomatic  answer  may  be,  when 
it  is  time  to  do  it.  ]>ut  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  States,  or  rather  of  the  people  in  general,  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  that.  Let  us  examine  a  few  cases  to  mnke 
the  matter  clear.  If  a  new  State  arises  from  a  colonial  de- 
pendency', the  case  of  recognition  is  simple,  because  a  colony 
is  a  State  in  embryo.  It  is  neither  a  province,  nor  an  integrate 
organic  part  of  the  mother  State,  but  a  distant  settlement,  en- 
titled to  self-management  of  its  public  aftairs  as  soon  as  its 
population  makes  it  profitable  and  desirable.  About  the  proper 
size  of  the  State  I  have  written  before.  In  this  instance,  the  re- 
cognition, if  asked  for,  should  be  promptly  granted,  to  prevent 
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undue  oppression  from  the  side  of  the  mother  State  ;  and,  be- 
cause States,  generally  speaking,  are  much  more  useful  for 
society  at  large  than  colonies.  Our  history  has  a  long,  sad 
chapter  on  this  subject.  That  it  required  a  seven  years'  war 
before  we  obtained  the  recognition  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  States  is  a  stain  upon  the  diplomacy  of  the  age.  The  most 
simple  prudential  regard  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  law 
of  mutuality,  would  have,  by  speedy  recognition,  prevented 
that  unnecessary,  useless  war.  The  one  we  have  at  hand  is 
still  more  unnecessary  and  useless.  M.  Thouvenel,  Napoleon's 
minister  of  state,  has  called  it  imprudent. 

If,  in  consequence  of  a  separation  of  confederate  States,  as 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  or  here,  new  States  are 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  older  States  for  recognition,  the 
case  is  also  plain,  but  not  so  simple  as  that  we  spoke  of,  for 
here  the  older  States  should  wait  until  the  members  of  the 
confederation  in  question  should  have  had  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
Our  own  Congress  has  been  petitioned  on  all  sides  to  call  a 
Convention  of  the  States,  to  decide  on  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States.  It  has  refused  it.  In  this  instance  the  duty 
of  recognizing  promptly  is  clear.  But,  as  long  as  such  a  Con- 
vention is  sitting  the  recognition  should  be  delayed,  becau.^e  it 
must  be  presumed  that  its  object  is  reconciliation  ;  but,  if  the 
Convention  is  refused,  it  must  be  presumed  that  reconciliation 
is  not  desirable,  and  secession  consented  to,  and  carried  out  in 
a  regular  form  and  good  faith.  Thus,  by  prompt  diplomatic 
action,  commerce  and  industry  may  be  prevented  from  being 
interrupted  and  molested  by  mere  party  malice,  or  lust  of 
power,  craving  for  war  to  the  detriment  of  society. 

It  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  political  art  if 
changes  in  the  forms  of  government  are  producing  commercial 
and  industrial  disturbances,  or  crises.  This  imperfection  of 
politics  is  still  greater  when  such  changes  produce  the  shed- 
ding of  one  drop  of  blood.  This  the  people  in  the  United 
States  should  know  best.  If  a  mere  personal  change  is  pro- 
moted by  revolt  and  force  in  a  government,  or  in  State  affairs, 
as  of  late  in  Italy,  then  the  recognition  is  still  more  compli- 
cated, and  should  require  more  time,  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  encouraging  such  violent  changes.     The  right  terminus  may 
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be  after  the  revolution  and  change  lias  been  confirmed  by  a 
popular  vote,  or  a  new  government  accepted,  as  it  happened  in 
Italy.  Then  a  longer  delay  of  recognizing  would  only  promote 
mischief,  domestic  trouble,  intrigue  upon  the  part  of  the  ex- 
pelled rulers,  and  even  anarchy  and  war,  to  the  great  injur} 
of  society  at  large. 

If  a  new  State  rises  by  revolution  or  rebellion  of  subjects, 
as  in  Greece,  Belgium,  &c.,  then  the  diplomatic  recognition 
requires  still  more  considerate  deliberation,  because,  in  this 
instance,  the  relations  of  hereditary  subjects  are  dissolved, 
which,  to  restore,  the  hereditary  government  must  have  time 
to  try.  The  States  might  in  such  a  case  agree,  that  six  months 
would  be,  in  our  steamboat,  railroad,  and  tclegraj^h  time,  suffi- 
cient to  quell  an  insurrection.  If  not,  and  the  new  State  is 
duly  organized,  the  recognition  should  be  given  in  order  to 
avoid  civil  war  and  its  disastrous  consequences  to  society  at 
large  ;  because,  it  must  then  be  assumed  that  the  rebellion 
had  its  origin  in  well-founded  dissatisfaction,  and  in  ill-govern- 
ment or  despotism. 

Of  the  formality  of  recognizing  new  members  of  our  Con- 
federation I  wrote  before.  The  formality  of  recognition  is  im- 
portant, because,  upon  it  depends  another  diplomatic  formality 
and  business — that  of  mediation,  i.  e.,  friendly  interposition, 
to  avoid  anarchy  and  war,  disturbing  the  general  commercial 
and  industrial  relations.  Of  course,  mediation  without  pre- 
vious recognition  would  be  unbusiness-like  and  rather  meddle- 
some. To  refuse  or  delay  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
States  is  against  American  public  law  and  practice.  In  regard 
to  such  cases,  President  Monroe  has  laid  down,  in  his  seventh 
message,  to  Congress,  the  following  rule  :  "  Oiw  j^oUcaj  in  re- 
gard to  Europe  is,  7wt  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
one  of  its  powers  ;  to  consider  tlie  government  de  facto  as  the  legi* 
timate  governme7it  for  us  ;  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves, 
in  the  hope  that  other  poivers  icill pursue  the  same  course.''' 

This  eminently  just  and  wise  policy  has  been,  not  only  by  all 
writers  on  the  laws  of  nations  favorably  recommended,  but, 
indeed,  adopted  by  most  States,  and  acted  upon  invariably  by 
our  government.  Now  have  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  Confederate  States  a  good  right  to  be  treated  by  the  United 
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States  and  other  States  accordingly  ?  In  regard  to  the  quality 
of  a  government  de  facto  or  de  jure,  both  confederations  are 
alike.  Both  are  democracies,  and,  therefore,  elected  and  ap- 
pointed under  a  regularly  established  constitution.  Whether 
they  are  engaged  in  war  or  not,  should  not  have  the  least  in- 
fluence upon  the  recognition  abroad.  What  harm  has  it  done 
that  President  Pierce  recognized  William  Walker's  ephemeral 
government  in  Nicaragua,  or  that  we  promptly  recognized  the 
new  King  of  Italy,  although  his  new  kingdom  is  still  in  an 
unsettled  state  ?  The  States  should,  therefore,  recognize 
promptly  the  Confederate  States,  and,  if  asked  for,  offer  their 
mediation  cheerfully,  to  help  to  arrest  a  disastrous  civil  war  in 
a  country  so  closely  related  to  all  nations  by  emigration. 
Each  battle  will  spread  dismay  over  all  countries.  Every- 
where hearts  are  beating,  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  for  those  arrayed  in  our  bloody  fights.  This  theory 
of  State  recognition  is  also  supported  by  Macchiavelli,  (see  p. 
198,)  where  he  says  :  "A  prince,  (a  government,)  is  to  have  a 
care,  in  all  his  actions,  to  behave  himself  so  as  to  give  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  excellent  as  well  as  great.  He  is  like- 
wise much  esteemed  when  he  shows  himself  a  sincere  friend 
or  a  generous  enemy — instead  of  standing  neuter.'''  Here  is 
some  work  for  a  democratic  emperor  I 

The  foreign  governments  well  know  that,  at  'present,  a  recon- 
ciliation is  out  of  question,  and  that  to  recognition  it  will  come. 
To  stand  aloof  in  a  violently  neutral  position,  even  disregard- 
ing the  sufferings  of  their  subjects,  savors  of  a  policy  which, 
like  Mephistopheles,  enjoys  the  war,  because  it  cripples  a  re- 
public, and  impoverishes  an  enterprizing  people,  competing 
naturally  with  the  industry,  commerce  and  navigation  of  other 
nations.  But  a  poor,  ruined  people  are  bad  customers. 
Nemesis  never  slumbers. 

I  write  of  recognition  according  to  American  usage  and  law, 
not  of  intervention,  (the  Russian  between  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary.) This,  either  moral  or  direct,  is  always  censurable,  and 
does  not  result  from  recognition.  The  foreign  governments 
must  710W  also  well  know  that  the — union — war  is  nothing  but 
an  abolition  war,  making  a  re-union  impossible.  Abolition 
war  I     Why,  you  will  ask,  is  it  not  a  Union  war  ?     Is  it  possi- 
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ble  til  at  the  people  in  all  the  Northern  States  should  be  mis- 
taken in  this  war  ?  It  is  so,  alas  I  This  war  is  certainly  and 
purposely  an  abolition  war,  nothing  else.  That  Union  impulse 
which  made  the  good  people  fly  to  arms  was  spurious  knight- 
errantry.  I  wrote  much  on  a  genuine  Union  impulse.  This 
abolition  war  is  a  radical  disunion  war,  widening  the  breach  made 
by  the  abolitionists  between  the  Southern  and  Northern  States, 
to  a  permanent  chasm.  It  is  carried  on  according  to  the  clear 
programme  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  in  the  presence 
of  the  legislative  members  of  the  whole  United  States,  by  the 
late  Ex-President,  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
highly  exalted  abolitionist.     It  reads  thus  : 

"I  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations  :  I  say  the  military  authority 
takes,  for  tlie  time,  the  place  of  all  municipal  institutions,  slavery  among 
the  rest.  Under  that  state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  tliat  the 
States  where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  only  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  commander  of 
the  army  has  the  power  to  order  the  universal  emancipation  of  the 
slaves. 

"From  the  instant  that  your  slaveholding  States  become  the  theatre  of 
war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that  instant,  the  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress extend  to  interference  with  tlic  institution  of  slaver}',  in  every  waj^ 
in  which  it  can  be  interfered  with — from  a  claim  of  indemnit}-  for  slaves 
taken  or  destroA'ed,  to  the  cession  of  the  State  burdened  with  slaver}'  to 
a  foreign  power. 

"  If  civil  war  come,  if  insurrection  come,  is  thi$  beleagured  Capital, 
this  besieged  Government  to  see  millions  of  its  subjects  in  arms,  and 
have  no  right  to  break  the  fetters  which  they  are  forging  into  swords  ? 
No!  The  war  power  of  the  Government  can  sweep  this  institution  into 
the  Gulf." 

This  is  the  Puritan-Tamerlane  Vandalism-Platform  upon  which 
this  abolition  war  is  fought.  It  comes  from  the  North.  Please 
compare  it  with  the  platform  of  the  old  Thirteen,  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  upon  which  the  war  of  the  revolution  was 
fought.  This  comes  from  the  North  and  South.  What  diff"erence 
between  our  time  and  that  I  The  Philadelphia-Chicago  plat- 
form, foreshadowed  in  the  Van  Buren  Bufi"alo  platform,  the 
election  of  a  sectional  abolition  president,  the  secession,  the 
Fort  Sumter  intrigue,  that  ominous  flagshot,  the  war-messages 
of  the  president,  his  uncalled  for  emancipation-movement,  the 
discarding  and   suspension  of  the  constitution  to  make  room 
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for  the  war-power  of  the  Massachusetts  school  of  higher  law 
politics,  the  arbitrary  arrests,  the  treating  of  a  legitimate  act 
of  state-sovereignty  as  a  rebellion  of  common  subjects,  the  order 
of  the  president  not  to  return  run-away  negroes  to  their  mas- 
ters, the  contraband  doctrine  in  regard  to  them,  the  new-fangled- 
loyalty  doctrine,  &c.  &c.,  are  the  oifsprings  of  this  platform. 
It  leads  to  monarchy.  Business  is  king,  the  main  business  of 
princes  is  war,  nothing  but  war.  (See  page  195.)  The  pretext 
of  this  war  is  :  preservation  of  the  Union.  But  the  originators 
of  this  war  know  perfectly  well,  that  this  pretext  is  false,  and 
that  a  war  for  Union  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  contradiction  in  it- 
self. This  jilcitform  explains  our  situation.  Abolition  has  been 
tried  for  thirty  years  by  petitions,  opposing  constitutional 
laws,  denouncing  the  constitution  in  unmeasured  terms,  anti- 
slavery  associations,  newspapers,  preaching,  splitting  churches, 
stirring  up  servile  rebellions,  inducing  servants  to  disobe- 
dience, with  no  good  success  whatever.  War  was  alone  left  to 
finish  the  work  of  the  fanatics.  To  declare  it  by  Congress, 
was  impracticable.  It  would  expose  the  intrigue,  it  would 
have  alienated  the  so-called  conservative  men  in  the  North 
from  the  war.  A  new  law  of  nations — a  JtigJier  law  than  the 
Constitution — was  required  for  the  abolition  war,  Mr.  Adams 
invented  it,  and  laid  it  down  in  Congress.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  car- 
rying it  out.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  no  such  law  exists, 
and  that  the  war,  blockade,  and  all  the  president  has  done  so 
far,  is  unconstitutional. 

This  war  is  the  Monster  State  Crime  of  the  age,  because  it 
gives  the  lie  to  our  state  origin,  our  history,  and  our  constitu- 
tional system.  It  is  political  suicide.  The  modern  coups 
d'etat  of  European  princes  are  mere  peccadillos  compared 
with  it. 

In  two  of  the  largest  states,  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
important  changes  are  produced  at  this  time  by  the  interference 
of  governments  with  private  labor  relations.  The  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  shakes,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  the  foundations 
of  the  Russian  empire.  The  abolition  agitation  adopted  by  the 
government  here  has  split  the  Confederation.  You  may  yet 
see  the  time  when  the  Russian  empire  may,  from  this  cause, 
also  be  dismembered,  because  it  places  the  powerful  and  nu- 
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merous  nobles  in  conflict  with  the  throne,  leads  to  plotting  and 
conspiring,  demoralizes  the  army,  and  introduces  into  the  vast 
empire  a  new  democratic  element,  entirely  hostile  to  its  present 
organization.  I  have  in  Letter  XXXI.,  Part  I.,  occasionally 
spoken  of  our  domestic  labor  affairs,  but  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing few  remarks  will  slied  still  more  light  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  concerning  us  all  and  all  countries.  The  better 
it  is  understood,  the  less  ruin  will  the  abolition  war  produce. 
I  have,  in  my  Letters,  made  use  of  the  usual  designations  of 
the  relations  in  question,  as  :  slave-,  or  bond  or  bound  labor, 
and  free  labor.  You  may  as  well  substitute  for  free  labor — 
hired  labor,  and  for  bound  or  slave  labor — property  labor,  for 
the  following  plain  reasons.  Look  at  society,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  labor  used  since  the  beginning 
of  it  for  its  support,  viz.  :  property  labor  and  liired  labor. 
Think  of  our  Indians  who  live  still  in  the  primitive  savage 
period  of  our  race,  through  which  all  men  have  passed  I  They 
acquire  the  means  of  subsistence,  constituting  their  property, 
by  their  own  unpaid  or  unliired  labor,  therefore  aptly  called 
jyropertij  labor.  Fishing,  hunting,  gathering  wild  fruits,  steal- 
ing, is  their  main  industry.  In  some  parts  of  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  Oceans  are  still  millions  of  men  living 
in  the  same  manner.  It  has  been  so  also  in  Europe.  Gradually, 
by  the  necessities  of  bartering,  trading,  building,  &c.,  hired 
labor  has  been  made  use  of  to  assist  in  travelling,  transporting, 
&c.  From  this,  it  follows  that  property  labor  was  the  ride,  and 
hired  labor  the  exception.  It  is  so  still.  What  labor  is  per- 
formed by  the  parents  for  the  family,  and  by  children  for  the 
parents,  is  not  hired,  but  property  labor.  13y  it,  chiefly,  the 
farmer  and  his  family  exist.  Property  labor  has  been  naturally 
everywhere  extended  over  persons  not  strictly  members  of  the 
family,  still  attached  entirely  to,  and  depending  exclusively 
upon  it.  This  extended  labor  takes  place  in  the  Southern  states  ; 
there  the  negro,  best  adapted  by  nature  to  it,  is  used  as  such  a 
property  laborer.  He  works,  like  the  members  of  the  family, 
not  for  a  stipulated  price  and  certain  time,  as  hired  laborers 
do,  and  is,  like  all  members  of  the  household,  supported  through 
life  according  to  his  station  and  condition.  It  is  self-evident, 
that  this  negro  property  labor  is  more  expensive  and  onerous 
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fur  the  proprietor  than  liirtMl  labor,  and  will  disappear  of  it- 
self if  it  cati  be  supplanted  by  hired  lalior  ;  further,  that  hired 
labor  makes  very  rich  and  very  poor  men,  and  property  labor 
neither.  The  reason  of  that  is  :  property  labor  is  ?iatural,  hired 
labor  artificial ;  and  that  the  first  is  depending  upon  domestic 
wants,  tastes,  usages,  habits,  and  is  encircled  by  kindness  and 
virtues,  while  the  hired  labor  is  exclusively  a  product  of  cal- 
cuUition.  He  who  employs  hired  labor  will,  naturall}^,  try  to  get 
the  best  work  and  as  much  of  it,  in  as  short  a  time,  for  as  little 
pay  as  possible.  Hired  domestic  labor  comes,  in  moral  regard, 
nearer  to  property  labor.  Competition,  market,  chance  are 
positively  in  favor  of  the  hired  labor  employer.  Trades  unions, 
strikes,  and  emigration,  may  be  in  favor  of  the  hired  laborer, 
but  only  very  relatively.  He  who  works  with  property  laborers 
will,  naturally,  try  to  keep  them  in  working  order  as  long  as 
possible,  and,  therefore,  use  their  labor  force  sparingly,  pru- 
dently, kindly.  But  this  is  also  the  cause  that  things  done  by 
property  labor,  generally,  are  never  so  finished  as  hired  labor 
work.  It  has  been,  therefore,  often  pertly  noticed  by  European 
and  Northern  travellers,  that  the  negro  property  labor  in  the 
South  is  more  favorable  for  the  blacks  than  for  the  whites,  and 
hence  the  little  sympathy  of  the  first  with  abolitionism. — The 
extremes  of  both  kinds  of  labor  meet  each  other.  The  savage 
Indians  often  starve  for  want  of  food,  especially  if  polygamy 
can  not  prevent  it,  for  the  Indian  keeps  a  harem  to  make  women 
work  for  him  ;  and  the  hired  laborers  in  large  civilized  towns 
would  often  perish  if  not  timely  supported  by  private  or  political 
charity,  when  ruined  and  broken  down  by  over-labor.  The 
negro  property  laborers  are  exempt  from  those  extremes.  Be- 
fore they  starve,  their  masters  must  perish ;  they  always  have 
a  home  and  their  board,  medical  attendance  and  good  care. 

One  may  call  the  negro  property  labor  slavery,  but  the  negro 
himself  will  not  do  it.  This  word  is  used  in  a  bad  and  good 
sense.  Property  labor  of  all  kinds  may  be  abused.  Also  hired 
labor  is  subject  to  great  abuse.  Some  men  have  an  irresistible 
prejudice  against  property  labor,  preferring  iinder  all  circum- 
stances hired  labor.  They  hire  their  meals,  their  bed,  their 
laundresses,  seamstresses,  and  mistresses.  Such  singularly 
constituted  men  pass  under  the  soubriquet — bachelors. 
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By  property  labor,  the  bulk  of  labor  on  -whicli  society  de- 
pends, is  performed,  of  which  an  immense  share  falls  to  the  lot 
oi  ivoman.  Her  activity  in  domestic  duties  never  rests.  How 
much  this  immense  labor  be  worth,  I  cannot  say,*  In  no  cen- 
sus, in  no  statistical  work  has  it  been  ascertained.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  The  Wealih  of  Natio7is,  does 
not  mention  it.  Investigations  in  this  direction  would  have 
shown  that  a  mother,  without  hired  assistance,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  children  and  bound  to  care  for  the  household,  is, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  enslaved  and  more  so  than  any 
one  of  the  four  millions  negro  property  laborers  in  the  South. 
That  the  political  economists  never  paid  any  attention  to  this 
kind  of  labor  and  treated  exclusively  of  hired  labor,  although 
a  mere  suppletory  thing,  is  the  cause  of  the  many  grievous 
errors  about  property  labor. 

Hired  labor  may  be  called  free  labor,  because  a  man  may 
change  occupations.  ^i\\\  forced  to  work  he  is,  if  he  will  not 
starYG.  There  is  no  freedom  of  labor,  not  much  real  liberty  in 
such  a  forced  condition.  Every  man,  kings  and  emperors  not 
excepted,  is  a  property  laborer,  but  not  every  one  is  a  hired 
laborer;  no  regular  farmer  is  ever  a  hired  laborer,  and,  there- 
fore, the  most  independent  man.  Errors  about  those  labor 
relations  have  caused  the  breaking  up  of  this  great  and  beauti- 

*  Some  light  may  be  shed  upon  this  subject  by  the  practice  of  the 
Courts  in  cases  of  damages,  if,  by  carelessness,  limbs  and  life  are  jeo- 
parded. The}'  admit  not  only  a  riglit  to  it  to  the  injured  persons,  but 
also  to  those  who  suffer  by  culpose  homicide.  A  report  circulated  lately 
that  a  husband  recovered  $10,000  damages  from  a  railroad  company  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife  by  the  carelessness  of  the  railroad  people.  This  claim 
would  only  be  justly,  based  upon  the  property  labor  due  to  him  and  the 
family  by  the  lost  wife.  Suppose,  she  was  the  mother  of  four  children 
of  3,  5,  7,  12  years  of  age  respectively,  and  besides  bound  to  attend  to 
housekeeping  without  help,  and  the  Court  allowed  $400  for  the  education 
of  those  children  per  year,  and  S300  for  housekeeping,  representing  to- 
gether the  interest  of  $10,000,  then  this  sum  would  be  the  value  of  the 
property  labor  of  the  lost  wife.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  such  instances 
the  damages  wnll  be  ruled  by  the  value  of  property  labor  ;  further,  that 
our  government  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  South  for  every  loss  caused  by 
the  army  in  the  property  labor  interest,  or  the  liberation  of  property 
laborers,  under  our  constitution  and  according  to  the  practice  of  oui 
Courts  and  the  general  principles  of  justice.   Fiat  jusiUia,  ■percat  muaJas 
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fill  Confederation  and  lamentable  divisions  in  the  Cluircli.  If 
there  would  be  an  irresistible  conflict  between  property  and 
hired  labor,  the  merchant  prince,  who  is  busy  with  his  clerks  in 
his  office,  would  be  constantly  at  logger-heads  with  them,  be- 
cause these  are  hired  laborers,  while  he  is  a  property  laborer, 
and  so  with  ladies  and  their  domestics.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  conflict,  except  in  stump  speeches. 

In  our  super-abundance  of  natural  wealth,  we  had  an  excellent 
chance  of  trying  republicanism  in  the  most  Southern  states  (the 
cotton  states)  without  hired  votes,  because  this  class  of  laborers, 
who  sell  their  votes  in  the  Northern  states  (they  would  do  the 
same  everywhere  if  they  possessed  the  privilege)  are  naturally 
excluded  from  the  polls,  in  consequence  of  which  some- 
thing like  a  family  sufirage  takes  place  there,  of  which  I 
often  wrote  in  my  Letters.  For  scientific  reasons  a  fair  trial 
should  be  given  to  this  experiment.  The  fanatics  spoil 
every  thing  and  have  made  their  aberrations  still  worse  by  de- 
nouncing negro  property  labor  as  a  sin.  If  this  w^ere  true, 
then  human  society  has  been  drifting  along  through  uncounted 
ages  with  the  help  of  sinful  labor,  and  is  in  all  eternity  doomed 
to  live  by  and  upon  sin  labor;  for  property  labor,  with  or  with- 
out negroes,  will  remain  forever  the  main  staft'  of  life.  This  is 
the  law  of  nature. 

That  people  in  our  Northern  states  are  richer  than  those  in 
the  South,  is  owing  to  the  sharply-calculated  hired  labor  pre- 
valent there.  But  it  is  also  the  cause  that  the  seventeenth  man 
in  the  state  of  New  York  is  supported  by  public  alms, — an  un- 
natural state  of  society,  unknown  in  the  South,  and  that  in  a 
Northern  state  one  pays  five  dollars,  while  in  Georgia  one  pays 
only  twelve  shillings  for  state,  county  and  town  taxes.  Why 
not  let  well  enough  alone  ? 

Neutrality  or  peace  is  the  rule,  war  the  exception.  Justice 
requires  that  fighting  governments  should  be  limited  to  the  ut- 
most in  their  most  dangerous,  most  demoralizing  activity,  that 
they  may  disturb  peaceful  and  neutral  men  as  little  as  possible ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  entirely.  By  our  abolition  war, 
Europe  almost  sufi'ers  as  much  as  we.  The  state  of  war  is,  if 
not  for  both  parties,  most  certainly  always  for  one,  and  for 
society  in  general,  disgraceful,  just  as   rioting  on   the    streets 
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brings  little  honor ;  for  even  unreasonable  men  well  know  that 
all  fighting  must  come  to  an  end  by  reasoning.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
prudent  to  keep  aloof  from  belligerents  and  rowdies.  Still,  in 
consequence  of  the  innocent  victims  in  wars,  and  from  reasons 
of  humanity,  certain  rules  in  regard  to  neutrals  have  been  laid 
down,  in  regard  to  blockades,  contrabands,  neutral  skips,  and 
cruisers,  of  which  the  following  concern  the  search  of  neutral 
vessels  on  the  sea.  They  are :  "  The  cruiser  wishing  to  visit 
a  neutral  ship  shall  not  approach  the  same  nearer  than  cannon 
shot  distance;  that  he  announces  by  a  blank  shot  his  intention 
to  visit  the  neutral  ship  which  has  thereupon  to  stop;  that  he 
sends  a  boat  with  an  ofl&cer  and  not  more  than  two  men  to  the 
ship  who  have  to  limit  the  search  to  the  examination  of  the 
passport  or  sea  papers,  except  in  case  of  grave  doubts  about  the 
cargo  and  intentions  of  the  ship ;  that  in  case  of  seizure  he  shall 
not  touch  or  remove  any  person  or  thing  on  board,  but  content 
himself  to  bring  the  ship  as  it  is  to  the  nearest  port  or  harbor 
of  his  country  to  be  there  judged  by  the  court  of  admiralty  or 
prizes!!"  You  may  now  judge  for  3'ourselves  whether  the  Eng- 
lish mail-steamer  Trent  was  lately  visited  by  Commander  Wilkes 
according  to  these  just  and  fair  rules  or  not ;  whether  he  could 
legally  arrest  passengers  on  board  of  this  vessel,  and  whether 
Congress  was  right  to  vote  him  thanks,  or  our  government  en- 
titled to  imprison  those  persons  until  claimed,  at  the  point  of 
war,  by  Great  Britain. 

In  regard  to  blockading,  i.  e.  the  extension  of  war  over  com- 
merce, there  is  an  understanding,  in  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  United  States,  since  their  origin,  that  it  shall  be 
effective,  viz.,  formed  by  regular  men-of-war  ships,  stationed 
close  enough  to  each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  har- 
bor without  exposing  the  vessels  to  the  fire  of  the  blockading 
ships,  and  that  it  is  notified  to  the  neutrals.  In  this  war  the 
United  States  government  fictions  that  the  Confederate  States 
still  form  a  part  of  the  former.  If  this  fiction  is  true  (I  beg  to 
pardon  this  contradiction)  then  the  blockade  is  unconstitutional, 
because  the  constitution  prohibits  the  giving  a  preference  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another,  and,  moreover,  a 
simple  order  of  the  executive  would  be  sujficient  to  punish  the 
guilty  iu  the  South.     • 
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